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feature of the Reformers' teaching was now reiterated with
fresh emphasis and new implications. The selfish and unpro-
ductive life of the monks and begging friars is3 says a Puritan
writer, 'in very deed, as to the worthiness of it, short of the
poorest cobbler, for his is a calling of God, and theirs is none'.
Just as seclusion in a monastery is displeasing to God and
unfruitful for the individual and the community, so is over-
much contemplation. 'To neglect this [physical labour] and
say, "I will pray and meditate," is as if your servant should
refuse your greatest work, and tye himself to some lesser,
easier part. . . .' 'Grace', says a Puritan minister in 1658,
'comes with Majesty upon the heart. 5Tis not in sermone but
in virtute. Grace doth not lie as a sleepy habit in the soul,
but will put forth itself in vigorous and glorious actings.' To
the middle classes, who already constituted the backbone
of Puritanism, such admonitions must have seemed indeed
inspired. To hear that what one is already engaged in doing to
one's own profit on earth is the supreme means through which
Heaven may be won is, indeed, news of so exhilarating a
nature that one can hardly blame its recipients for being a
little carried away by it. For several generations the Puritan
middle classes had been rather in the position of pariahs,
sneered at by the multitude and by the Court and repressed
and harried by Church and State. Now at last a doctrine was
being perfected which hallowed their practices and put them
in the position of a chosen people.

Exhortations to a life of systematic industry found expression
in the doctrine of 'a calling',1 a phrase which is repeated with

1 Weber, op. tit, was the first writer to discuss fully the connexion between the
Protestant doctrine of a 'calling9 and economic enterprise. The connexion appeared
to him to be very close and important. His views on this matter have been criticized
by writers such as Brentano and Sombart, who have pointed out that the general
conception, if not the name, of'calling' or 'Beruf was familiar and influential be-
fore the Reformation. Other writers, such as F. Rachfahl and Mr. Tawney, have
pointed out that economic enterprise was present in an advanced form in countries
where Protestantism was not widely diffused. It seems probable that, while Weber
certainly exaggerated the originality and importance of the Protestant doctrine of
a calling, this doctrine did provide added stimulus and inspiration to economic
activity, in seventeenth-century England at least.